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Commissioner's  Foreword 


Dear  Colleagues: 

The  Massachusetts  Comprehensive  Assessment  System  (MCAS)  is  the  Commonwealth's  statewide 
testing  program  for  public  school  students,  developed  in  response  to  the  Education  Reform  Law  of 
1993.  MCAS  is  based  exclusively  on  the  rigorous  academic  learning  standards  contained  in  the 
Massachusetts  Curriculum  Frameworks.  These  Frameworks  and  the  MCAS  program  have  been 
developed  with  the  direct  and  active  involvement  of  educators  from  across  Massachusetts  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Together,  the  Frameworks  and  MCAS  are  designed  to  raise  the 
academic  achievement  of  all  students  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  share  with  educators  and  the  public  all  of  the  test  items  on  which 
student  results  are  based.  The  release  of  these  items  provides  considerable  information  regarding  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  on  the  MCAS  tests  to  earn  the 
high  school  competency  determination.  Local  educators  are  encouraged  to  use  this  document  together 
with  their  school's  Test  Item  Analysis  Reports  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  curriculum  and 
instruction,  and  to  guide  the  changes  necessary  to  more  effectively  serve  students. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  as  we  work  together  to  strengthen  education  for  our  students  in 
Massachusetts. 


Sincerely, 


David  P.  Driscoll 


Document  Purpose  and  Structure 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  share  with  educators  and  the  public  the  test  items  from  the 
December  2001  Grade  10  Retests.  All  test  items  administered  during  the  December  Retests  were 
common  test  items. 

Release  of  these  items  is  intended  to  provide  additional  information  regarding  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  skills  that  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  on  MCAS  in  order  to  meet  the  high  school 
competency  determination.  Local  educators  will  be  able  to  use  this  information  to  identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  their  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  to  guide  the  changes  necessary  to  more 
effectively  meet  their  students'  needs. 

This  document  is  also  intended  to  be  used  by  school  and  district  personnel  as  a  companion  document 
to  the  Test  Item  Analysis  Reports.  Each  school  receives  a  December  Retest  Test  Item  Analysis  Report 
for  English  Language  Arts  and  Mathematics.  These  reports  provide  data  generated  from  student 
responses.  Each  report  lists,  for  the  school  receiving  the  report,  the  names  of  all  enrolled  students  in 
that  grade,  and  shows  how  each  student  answered  each  item  in  that  content  area.  The  report  identifies 
each  item  as  multiple-choice,  open-response,  short-answer,  or  a  writing  prompt,  and  identifies  the 
item's  MCAS  reporting  category.  Item  numbers  in  this  document  correlate  directly  to  the  "Item 
Numbers"  in  the  Test  Item  Analysis  Reports. 

This  document  lists  the  MCAS  reporting  category  for  each  item  as  it  is  referenced  in  that  content 
area's  Test  Item  Analysis  Report. 

Structure 

The  test  questions  from  the  December  Retests  are  released  by  the  Department  in  four  separate 
documents: 

•  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  English  Language  Arts  Composition,  Grade  10  Retest 
(2002) 

•  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  English  Language  Arts  Sessions  1  &  2,  Grade  10  Retest 
(2002) 

•  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  English  Language  Arts  Session  3,  Grade  10  Retest 
(2002) 

•  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  Mathematics,  Grade  10  Retest  (2002) 


The  subsequent  section  of  each  document  contains  information  pertaining  to  the  content  area  tested. 

The  last  page  in  each  document  lists  the  Massachusetts  Curriculum  Framework  learning  standards  that 
are  assessed  by  MCAS  in  that  content  area.  Also,  the  last  page  identifies  the  MCAS  reporting 
categories  under  which  test  results  in  that  content  area  are  reported  to  schools  and  districts.  Correct 
answers  for  all  multiple-choice  and  short-answer  questions  are  indicated  on  this  page.  Scoring  rubrics 
for  open-response  questions  will  be  posted  to  the  Department's  website  later  this  winter. 

Responses  to  open-response  items  and  compositions  written  in  response  to  writing  prompts  are  scored 
individually.  An  overview  of  procedures  for  scoring  these  responses  and  compositions  is  presented  in 
the  MCAS  fact  sheet,  "Facts  on  Scoring  of  Student  Answers  to  Open-Response  Questions  and  Writing 
Prompts,"  which  is  available  on  the  Department's  Internet  site  at  www.doe.mass.edu/mcas.  Scoring 
procedures  are  also  explained  further  in  the  MCAS  document,  Guide  to  Interpreting  the  2001  MCAS 
Reports  for  Schools  and  Districts. 


Materials  in  this  document  are  shown  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  presented  in  test  booklets. 
The  heading  for  each  group  of  items  indicates  the  test  session  within  which  those  items  appeared  in 
the  Test  Booklets.  Directions  in  this  document  are  shown  as  they  were  presented  in  the  Test  Booklets. 
Page  numbers  in  this  document  indicate  the  page  numbers  as  they  appeared  in  the  Test  Booklets. 

Materials  are  not  formatted  exactly  as  they  appeared  in  Student  Test  Booklets.  For  instance,  in  order 
to  present  items  most  efficiently  in  this  document,  the  following  modifications  have  been  made: 

•  Some  fonts  and/or  font  sizes  have  been  changed  and/or  reduced. 

•  Some  graphics  have  been  reduced  in  size  from  their  appearance  in  Student  Test  Booklets; 
however,  they  maintain  the  same  proportions  in  each  case. 

Copies  of  the  December  Retest  Mathematics  Reference  Sheets  used  by  students  during  MCAS 
Mathematics  test  sessions  are  provided  in  the  following  document: 

•  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  Mathematics,  Grade  10  Retest  (2002) 


ELA  Language  and  Literature,  Grade  10 

Test  Sessions 

The  MCAS  Language  and  Literature  test  is  administered  in  three  separate  test  sessions.  Each  session 
included  selected  readings,  followed  by  multiple-choice  and  open-response  questions. 

All  test  items  on  the  Language  and  Literature  component  of  the  grade  1 0  MCAS  English  Language 
Arts  test  were  linked  to  developmentally  appropriate  reading  passage.  Both  literary  and  non-literary 
passage  types  appeared  on  the  grade  10  ELA  Language  and  Literature  test. 

Reference  Materials  and  Tools 

No  reference  materials  were  allowed  during  ELA  Language  and  Literature  test  sessions,  with  the 
exception  of  bilingual  word-to-word  dictionaries  used  by  LEP  students. 

Cross-Reference  Information 

The  last  page  of  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  English  Language  Arts  Sessions  1  &  2,  Grade  10 
Retest  (2002)  and  Release  of  Fall  2001  Test  Items:  English  Language  Arts  Session  3,  Grade  10  Retest 
(2002)  indicate  each  item's  MCAS  reporting  category  and  which  Framework  learning  standard  it 

assesses. 


HOW  TO  ANSWER 
OPEN-RESPONSE  QUESTIONS 


Be  sure  to 

•  read  all  parts  of  each  question  carefully. 

•  make  each  response  as  clear,  complete,  and  accurate 
as  you  can. 

•  check  your  answers. 


English  Language  Arts 

Language  and  Literature:  Session  1 

DIRECTIONS 

This  session  contains  two  reading  selections  with  thirteen  multiple-choice  questions  and  one 
open-response  question.  Mark  your  answers  to  these  questions  in  the  spaces  provided  on  pages 
6  and  7  of  your  Student  Answer  Booklet. 

In  the  following  article,  Margarito  Sils  is  a  walking  example  of  many  miracles.  Read  the  article 
below.  Use  the  information  from  the  article  to  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

Margarito  and  the  Five  Miracles 

by  Mitch  Albom 

He  was  walking  through  the  field  to  get  to  his  father,  and  suddenly,  there  it  was.  A  big,  black 
snake.  "Were  you  scared?"  the  boy  is  asked.  "No,"  he  says  now. 

The  snake  had  a  yellow  belly.  It  was  poisonous.  The  boy  did  what  he  was  taught  to  do  in  his 
Guatemalan  mountain  village:  He  did  not  run.  He  watched  the  snake,  saw  it  move  toward  him. 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"Bit  me,"  he  says. 

The  boy  began  to  die.  His  mother,  who  had  seen  the  whole  thing  happen,  was  crying.  She 
grabbed  her  poisoned  son  and  rushed  to  her  husband.  They  left  their  crops  and  other  kids  and  went 
down  the  mountain  to  the  nearest  hospital.  The  doctors  shook  their  heads:  Such  bites  were  usually 
fatal.  The  parents  waited.  Days  passed.  Poor  and  saddled  with  responsibilities,  they  went  home. 
Maybe  they  prayed.  Maybe  they  wept.  But  they  left  their  son  for  dead.  This  was  five  years  ago. 

Margarito  Sils  is  now  1 1  years  old  and  sitting  in  front  of  me,  with  jet-black  hair,  olive  skin  and 
a  smile  that  comes  right  out  of  the  cookie  jar.  How  he  got  from  that  crop  field  in  Guatemala  to  an 
ice  rink  at  Joe  Louis  Arena  is  one  of  those  crazy  miracle-dusted  stories. 

The  kind  we  so  desperately  need  to  hear. 

The  first  little  miracle  was  Margarito  himself.  Left  alone  in  that  hospital,  his  body  fought  the 
poison.  He  did  not  die.  The  snake  bite  robbed  him  of  growth  between  his  ankle  and  foot,  and  he 
limped  badly,  but  he  lived. 

The  second  little  miracle  is  a  group  of  U.S.  surgeons,  who  came  through  San  Cristobal, 
Verapaz,  in  1989  and  noticed  this  cute  kid  with  a  bad  limp  who  seemed  to  live  in  the  hospital, 
playing  in  the  halls  or  throwing  a  ball  outside.  His  parents,  they  were  told,  could  not  be  found. 
This  is  Guatemala,  remember,  not  Henry  Ford  Hospital. 

The  surgeons  fell  in  love  with  the  kid — he  ate  with  them,  played  with  them — and  while  they 
couldn't  take  him  to  America  without  visas,  they  got  organizations  to  continue  the  search  for  his 
family.  That  led  to  the  third  little  miracle:  The  parents  were  found. 

"Did  you  recognize  your  father  after  all  those  years?"  Margarito  is  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  says.  "And  my  mother." 
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The  fourth  little  miracle  is  the  humanitarian  Michigan  outfit  called  Healing  The  Children, 
which  brings  in  kids  from  Third  World  countries  who  need  medical  help  unavailable  in  their 
homelands.  It  was  under  their  wing  that  Margarito  traveled  to  America  last  summer  and  began  a 
treatment  for  his  bum  leg  that  can  only  be  described  as  unbelievable.  It  is  called  Ilizarov.  It  was 
invented  by  a  Russian  surgeon.  It  involves  pins  and  wires  that  are  put  through  the  bone  and 
adjusted  with  pressure  on  an  outside  apparatus.  That  pressure  eventually  pulls  the  bone  apart, 
allowing  spontaneous  new  bone  growth  to  fill  the  gap. 

Make  a  short  leg  longer. 

Make  a  dead  leg  grow. 

I  guess  you'd  call  that  the  fifth  miracle. 

During  his  time  here,  Margarito  has  been  living  with  a  foster  family,  Doreen  and  Jon  Lawrence 
of  Sterling  Heights.  He  had  the  same  effect  on  them  as  he's  had  on  nearly  everyone:  He  melted 
them  like  wax.  They  held  him.  Kissed  him.  Sat  with  him  as  he  marveled  at  TV.  Once,  they  found 
him,  sitting  inside  the  car,  hypnotized  by  the  dashboard. 

During  his  treatment,  the  Lawrences  took  Margarito  to  a  Junior  Red  Wings  game  at  Joe  Louis. 
He  was  so  excited  by  the  action,  he  bounced  in  his  seat.  They  went  back.  And  back  again.  "When 
we  found  out  Margarito  would  be  going  home  soon,  we  called  and  asked  if  he  could  meet  the 
players,"  Doreen  says. 

Next  thing  they  knew,  two  of  the  players  were  at  the  house,  teaching  him  how  to  hold  a  stick 
and  how  to  take  a  slap  shot.  The  following  morning,  Margarito  was  at  the  rink  as  a  special  guest. 
He  sat  in  at  team  meetings.  He  went  out  when  they  skated.  A  Spanish-speaking  kid  from  the  hills 
of  Guatemala,  sliding  around  on  center  ice. 

Margarito's  "bad"  leg  is  now  two  inches  longer  than  his  good  one.  "This  way,  he'll  grow  into 
his  right  size."  Doreen  says.  When  I  ask  how  they  know  what  his  "right  size"  is,  she  says  doctors 
"worked  with  a  Polaroid*  of  Margarito  and  his  father.  They  estimated  his  adult  height  from  that." 

A  Polaroid? 

Margarito  travels  back  to  Guatemala  in  a  few  days.  His  parents  will  be  waiting.  If  all  goes 
well,  this  kid,  left  for  dead  with  a  snakebite,  will  jump  back  onto  a  life  that  tried  to  throw  him.  All 
because  a  handful  of  people,  none  of  whom  made  a  penny  off  this,  saw  the  one  thing  left  on  this 
planet  that  nobody  seems  to  argue  over:  a  child  who  needs  help. 

You  watch  this  kid  kiss  his  foster  mother.  You  watch  him  grab  a  hockey  stick  and  try  to  swing 
it.  You  think  about  a  village  in  Guatemala  and  an  ice  rink  in  Detroit.  And  you  realize,  if  there's  a 
way  to  connect  those  two  places,  there's  a  way  to  do  just  about  anything. 

*Polaroid — a  photograph  that  develops  on  its  own  within  minutes  of  coming  out  of  the  camera. 
©  Tribune  Media  Services,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


According  to  the  article,  what  was 
Margarito's  response  when  he  first  saw  the 
snake? 

A.  He  ran  away. 

B.  He  did  not  move. 

C.  He  grabbed  a  stick. 

D.  He  jumped  toward  it. 


According  to  the  article,  how  was 
Margarito's  body  affected  by  the  snake 
bite? 

A.  He  had  trouble  eating. 

B.  He  was  in  constant  pain. 

C.  His  leg  stopped  growing. 

D.  His  foot  became  discolored. 
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In  paragraph  6,  the  author  says  Margarito 
has  "a  smile  that  comes  right  out  of  the 
cookie  jar"  to  suggest  that  Margarito 

A.  is  irresistible. 

B.  appears  hungry. 

C.  is  curious. 

D.  likes  cookies. 


According  to  the  article,  doctors  can 
estimate  how  tall  Margarito  will  become 
because  they 

A.  studied  information  about  his  culture. 

B.  looked  at  a  picture  of  Margarito  and 
his  father. 

C.  compared  Margarito  to  other  children 
his  age. 

D.  took  measurements  of  Margarito's 
arms  and  legs. 


The  author  chooses  to  use  a  sentence 
fragment  in  paragraph  1  to 

A.  establish  a  tone  of  anger. 

B.  reflect  the  local  dialect. 

C.  demonstrate  Margarito's  fear. 

D.  emphasize  the  snake's  appearance. 


What  is  the  best  synonym  for  the  word 
spontaneous  as  it  is  used  in  paragraph  13? 

A.  self-generated 

B.  instinctive 

C.  self-conscious 

D.  mechanical 


According  to  the  article,  what  is  Ilizarov! 

A.  Margarito's  home  village  in  Guatemala 

B.  a  procedure  to  reverse  stunted 
growth 

C.  the  hospital  where  Margarito  received 
medical  treatment 

D.  an  organization  that  helps  children 
from  many  countries 


In  paragraph  17,  the  phrase,  "He  melted 
them  like  wax"  means  that 

A.  Margarito  shaped  toys  out  of  melted 
wax. 

B.  Margarito  loved  playing  with 
electronic  devices. 

C.  people  marveled  at  Margarito's 
curiosity. 

D.  people  loved  Margarito  right  away. 
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Write  your  answer  to  open-response  question  9  in  the  space  provided  on  page  6  of  your  Student 
Answer  Booklet. 

jj    Identify  three  of  the  five  "miracles"  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  article.  Explain  how  each 
miracle  affects  Margarito's  life.  Use  information  from  the  article  to  support  your  answer. 
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The  subject  of  this  poem  by  Elizabeth  Bishop  is  "good  manners"  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  Read  the 
poem  and  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

MANNERS 

by  Elizabeth  Bishop  (191 1-1979) 
for  a  child  of  1918 

My  grandfather  said  to  me 
as  we  sat  on  the  wagon  seat, 
"Be  sure  to  remember  to  always 
speak  to  everyone  you  meet." 

We  met  a  stranger  on  foot. 
My  grandfather's  whip  tapped  his  hat. 
"Good  day,  sir.  Good  day.  A  fine  day." 
And  I  said  it  and  bowed  where  I  sat. 

Then  we  overtook  a  boy  we  knew 
with  his  big  pet  crow  on  his  shoulder. 
"Always  offer  everyone  a  ride; 
don't  forget  that  when  you  get  older," 

my  grandfather  said.  So  Willy 
climbed  up  with  us,  but  the  crow 
gave  a  "Caw!"  and  flew  off.  I  was  worried. 
How  would  he  know  where  to  go? 

But  he  flew  a  little  way  at  a  time 
from  fence  post  to  fence  post,  ahead; 
and  when  Willy  whistled  he  answered. 
"A  fine  bird,"  my  grandfather  said, 

"and  he's  well  brought  up.  See,  he  answers 

nicely  when  he's  spoken  to. 

Man  or  beast,  that's  good  manners. 

Be  sure  that  you  both  always  do." 

When  automobiles  went  by, 

the  dust  hid  the  people's  faces, 

but  we  shouted  "Good  day!  Good  day! 

Fine  day!"  at  the  top  of  our  voices. 

When  we  came  to  Hustler  Hill, 
he  said  that  the  mare  was  tired, 
so  we  all  got  down  and  walked, 
as  our  good  manners  required. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  LLC:  "Manners"  from  THE  COMPLETE  POEMS  1927-1979  by  Elizabeth 
Bishop.  Copyright  ©  1979,  1983  by  Alice  Helen  Methfessel. 
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|j|    In  the  poem,  the  grandfather  advises  his 
grandchild  to  do  all  of  the  following 
except 

A.  remember  to  greet  everyone  on  the 
road. 

B.  always  ask  people  if  they  want  a  ride. 

C.  remember  to  offer  your  seat  to 
strangers. 

D.  always  answer  courteously  when 
people  speak. 


pf    In  line  15,  the  word  "Caw!"  is  an 
example  of 

A.  alliteration. 

B.  personification. 

C.  understatement. 

D.  onomatopoeia. 


In  the  poem,  the  reader  can  tell  that  the 
crow  has  been  trained  because  it 

A.  eats  out  of  Willy's  hand. 

B.  answers  when  Willy  calls. 

C.  flies  off  when  Willy  climbs  on  the 
wagon. 

D.  refuses  to  ride  on  the  wagon  with 
Willy. 


«*■ 


In  the  last  stanza,  why  does  the  speaker 
say  their  good  manners  required  them  to 
walk? 

A.  By  walking,  they  could  say  "Good 
day!"  to  more  people. 

B.  They  would  avoid  dirt  from 
automobiles  when  walking. 

C.  Walking  showed  consideration  for 
their  horse's  condition. 

D.  The  crow  could  keep  up  with  them 
more  easily  if  they  walked. 


In  the  sentence  in  lines  9-10,  "Then  we 
overtook  a  boy  we  knew  /  with  his  big  pet 
crow  on  his  shoulder,"  what  is  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb  "overtook"? 

A.  boy 


B. 

pet 

C. 

crow 

D. 

shoulder 
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DIRECTIONS 

This  session  contains  two  reading  selections  with  eleven  multiple-choice  questions  and  one 
open-response  question.  Mark  your  answers  to  these  questions  in  the  spaces  provided  on  pages 
8  and  9  of  your  Student  Answer  Booklet. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Fireside  Chats  had  a  powerful  effect  on  Americans  during  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Read  the  article  below.  Use  information  from  the  article  to  answer 
the  questions  that  follow. 

FDR's  Fireside  Chats 

by  Kevin  Baker 

During  times  of  trouble,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  spoke  from  a  small  room  without  a 
fireplace  in  the  White  House  basement  to  millions  of  Americans.  In  his  calm  and  conversational 
manner,  [he]  reassured  the  nation  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression  and  through  a  World  War. 

Saul  Bellow  described  his  own  experience  of  listening  to  President  Roosevelt,  an  American 
aristocrat,  Groton  and  Harvard  educated,  hold  the  nation  together,  using  only  a  radio  and  the 
power  of  his  personality. 

"I  can  recall  walking  eastward  on  the  Chicago  Midway  .  .  .  drivers  had  pulled  over,  parking 
bumper  to  bumper,  and  turned  on  their  radios  to  hear  Roosevelt.  They  had  rolled  down  the 
windows  and  opened  the  car  doors.  Everywhere  the  same  voice,  its  odd  Eastern  accent,  which  in 
anyone  else  would  have  irritated  Midwesterners.  You  could  follow  without  missing  a  single  word 
as  you  strolled  by.  You  felt  joined  to  these  unknown  drivers,  men  and  women  . .  .  not  so  much 
considering  the  President's  words  as  affirming  the  lightness  of  his  tone  and  taking  assurance  from 
it." 

The  nation  needed  the  assurance  of  those  Fireside  Chats,  the  first  of  which  was  delivered  on 
March  12,  1933.  Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  work  force  was  unemployed.  Every  bank  in 
America  had  been  closed  for  at  least  eight  days.  It's  hard  for  us  to  imagine.  It  was  the  nadir  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  "Fireside"  was  figurative;  most  of  the  chats  emanated  from  a  small,  cramped  room  in  the 
White  House  basement.  Frances  Perkins,  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  Labor,  described  the  change 
that  would  come  over  him  just  before  the  broadcasts:  "His  face  would  smile  and  light  up  as  though 
he  were  actually  sitting  on  the  front  porch  or  in  the  parlor  with  them.  People  felt  this,  and  it  bound 
them  to  him  in  affection." 

In  that  first  radio  visit,  Roosevelt  began  by  explaining  how  the  banking  system  worked:  "When 
you  deposit  money  in  a  bank  the  bank  does  not  put  the  money  into  a  safe-deposit  vault.  It  invests 
your  money  in  many  different  forms  of  credit — bonds,  mortgages.  In  other  words,  the  bank  puts 
your  money  to  work  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  around." 

He  went  on  to  announce  that  the  banks  would  reopen  the  next  day,  and  that  those  who  chose  to 
participate  would  have  most  of  their  deposits  guaranteed  by  the  federal  government.  This  was  not 
the  end  of  the  depression,  the  president  said,  but  surely  the  end  of  the  downward  spiral  that  had 
brought  the  economy  to  a  standstill. 

From  AMERICAN  GREATS  by  ROBERT  WILSON.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  Robert  Wilson.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Public  Affairs,  a  member  of  Perseus  Books,  L.L.C. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  article  is  to 

A.  give  examples  of  the  power  of  radio 
broadcasting. 

B.  make  people  examine  their  attitudes 
toward  money. 

C.  suggest  that  Roosevelt  was  America's 
greatest  president. 

D.  show  how  Roosevelt  reassured 
Americans  during  hard  times. 


Who  is  the  speaker  quoted  in  paragraph  3 
of  the  article? 

A.  Kevin  Baker 

B.  Saul  Bellow 

C.  President  Roosevelt 

D.  Frances  Perkins 


According  to  the  article,  the  Fireside  Chats 
raised  the  hopes  of  Americans  because 
President  Roosevelt 

A.  spoke  to  them  in  a  friendly,  confident 
tone. 

B.  explained  to  them  how  to  invest  their 
money. 

C.  was  open  about  his  own  fears  for  the 
country. 

D.  used  humor  to  distract  them  from  their 
problems. 


In  paragraph  5  of  the  article,  the  word 
figurative  means 

A.  overlooked. 

B.  symbolic. 

C.  significant. 

D.  illuminated. 


Although  Roosevelt's  broadcasts  came 
from  the  White  House  basement,  they 
were  called  "Fireside  Chats."  The  name 
"Fireside  Chats"  was  probably  intended  to 

A.  urge  listeners  to  conserve  resources. 

B.  encourage  spirited  debate  among 
listeners. 

C.  appeal  to  people's  desire  for  hope  and 
reassurance. 

-  D.  persuade  Americans  to  talk  with  their 
families. 


not  so  much  considering  the  President's 
words 


In  the  phrase  above,  the  apostrophe  in  the 
word  "President's"  is  used  to  indicate 

A.  that  the  word  following  "President's" 
is  plural. 

B.  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  President 
and  is. 

C.  that  the  "words"  belong  to  the 
President. 

D.  that  a  number  of  Presidents  are 
speaking. 
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Write  your  answer  to  open-response  question  21  in  the  space  provided  on  page  8  of  your  Student 
Answer  Booklet. 


Explain  how  the  author  demonstrates  that  President  Roosevelt  communicated  effectively 
with  the  American  people  during  the  Great  Depression.  Use  information  from  the  article  to 
support  your  answer. 
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As  Maya  Angelou  and  her  mother  are  shopping  at  the  supermarket  one  day,  the  reader  learns  why 
the  mother  is  an  excellent  teacher.  Read  the  excerpt  below  from  Even  the  Stars  Look  Lonesome,  a 
collection  of  essays.  Use  information  from  the  excerpt  to  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

Those  Who  Really  Know  Teach 

from  Even  the  Stars  Look  Lonesome 
by  Maya  Angelou 

"They  don't  know  beans.  Not  even  beans  about  beans."  Vivian's  face  wrinkled  with  pity,  anger 
and  disgust.  "Didn't  they  have  mothers?  Aunties?  Grandmothers?  Were  they  raised  in  barns?" 

She  didn't  attempt  to  lower  her  voice,  and  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  try  to  interest  her  in  another 
area  of  the  supermarket.  Near  the  butcher's  counter,  where  we  were  standing,  the  dark,  cold  air 
smelled  of  old  blood. 

"Here  it  is,  payday.  She's  got  her  or  her  man's  check,  and  she's  buying  two  T-bone  steaks  and 
a  few  pounds  of  hamburger,  and  the  Lord  knows  what's  ground  up  in  that  mess." 

A  young  black  woman  who  was  the  target  of  my  mother's  tirade*  looked  up  and,  raking  us 
with  a  withering  stare,  abruptly  turned  her  back.  I  could  have  hugged  her.  I  understood  her 
reaction  completely. 

Older  black  women  can  scrape  the  skin  from  one's  body  by  the  artful  use  of  particular  words 
and  a  certain  cadence  in  the  speech.  The  process  is  called  signifying,  and  has  an  African  origin. 
Since  the  victim  of  the  tirade  is  never  spoken  to  directly  or  called  by  a  name,  there  is  no  rejoinder 
possible  except  to  roll  one's  eyes,  purse  one's  lips  and  shrug  the  shoulders  in  a  way  to  suggest 
Shoo  fly,  don't  bother  me. 

"That's  why  I  want  to  open  a  cooking  school — she  could  be  my  first  student.  I  would  show  her 
that  it's  better  to  buy  a  whole  roast,  cut  it  into  steaks  and  sprinkle  that  meat  with  tenderizer  and 
garlic  powder.  Huh,  she'd  save  money  and  have  food  so  good  her  husband  would  want  to  go  to 
work  on  Sunday."  Mother  directed  her  speech  to  me,  but  I  watched  the  woman  and  caught  her 
smiling. 

"I  could  show  her  how  to  turn  turkey  wings  into  a  dish  so  good  it  would  make  a  rabbit  hug  a 
hound  and  make  a  preacher  lay  his  Bible  down." 

The  woman  turned,  looked  at  my  mother  and  grinned  broadly.  She  said,  "Well.  I  sure  want  to 
know  how  to  do  that." 

My  mother  had  the  gall  to  look  surprised.  "I  beg  your  pardon."  The  woman  said  nothing,  but 
continued  smiling.  Mother  said,  "Oh,  you  must  have  overheard  me  talking  to  my  daughter.  This  is 
my  daughter,  Maya.  What's  your  name?" 

"Ophelia."  She  offered  her  hand.  "Yes,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  talking  about  steak  and  turkey 
wings.  I  love  turkey,  but  I've  never  learned  how  to  cook  turkey  wings." 

Mother  was  still  holding  the  woman's  hand  when  she  turned  to  me.  "Baby,  you  get  the  sausage 
and  a  nice  plump  roaster.  I'm  going  to  buy  this  young  woman  a  cup  of  coffee  over  at  the  counter.*" 

She  smiled  at  me,  at  the  woman,  at  the  world  and  at  life,  and  said,  "Come  on,  Ophelia.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  some  home  truths." 

*tirade — a  long,  angry  speech 
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I  watched  as  Ophelia  trailed  after  my  mother,  who  was  still  holding  her  hand. 

Many  people  are  graduated  from  teacher-training  academies,  but  one  has  to  have  a  calling  to 
become  a  true  teacher.  And  above  all  things,  one  needs  a  bounty  of  courage. 

The  calling  informs  the  teacher  that  her  knowledge  is  needed  in  new  uncharted  areas,  and  the 
courage  makes  the  teacher  dare  the  journey.  My  mother  had  both. 

From  EVEN  THE  STARS  LOOK  LONESOME  by  Maya  Angelou,  copyright  ©  1997  by  Maya  Angelou.  Used  by 
permission  of  Random  House,  Inc. 


p    In  paragraph  2,  Vivian  raises  her  voice  in 
the  supermarket  because  she 

A.  is  frustrated  by  delays  at  the  butcher's 
counter. 

B.  wants  the  young  black  woman  to  hear 
her  reactions. 

C.  is  upset  that  her  favorite  beans  are  out 
of  stock. 

D.  needs  directions  to  another  area  of  the 
supermarket. 


'      According  to  the  excerpt,  the  mother  most 
likely  begins  her  "signifying"  because  she 

A.  wants  to  teach  Ophelia  about 
cooking. 

B.  enjoys  criticizing  people  she  doesn't 
know. 

C.  overhears  Ophelia  talking  to  her 
daughter. 

D.  is  hard  of  hearing  and  always  talks 
loudly. 


In  paragraph  7,  when  the  mother  uses  the 
exaggerated  expression  "it  would  make  a 
rabbit  hug  a  hound  and  make  a  preacher 
lay  his  Bible  down"  she 

A.  is  being  untruthful. 

B.  is  making  fun  of  others. 

C.  entertains  her  daughter. 

D.  engages  the  woman's  interest. 


According  to  the  excerpt,  the  young 
woman  initially  reacts  to  the  mother's 
comments  with 

A.  understanding. 

B.  curiosity. 

C.  annoyance. 

D.  reassurance. 


According  to  the  excerpt,  the  mother  sends 
Maya  to  find  some  sausage  and  a  roaster 
because  the  mother 

A.  is  too  tired  to  find  them  herself. 

B.  wants  to  talk  to  Ophelia  alone. 

C.  is  still  talking  loudly  about  cooking. 

D.  needs  to  buy  some  turkey  wings. 
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